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tion, when many of the chefs
from the homos of the aristocracy
lost their positions and opened
restaurants. Among these res-
taurants were that of Legarcque
in the Jardin des Tuileries, where
Marat and Couthon hatched their
plots; the Cafe Royal, estab-
lished in 1808 ; Beauvilliers Res-
taurant, founded by the ex-chef to
the Prince de Conde; and Robart's,
opened by the ex-chef to a farmer-
general of taxes. Later, and
equally famous, Paris restaurants
still existing are the Maison Doree,
Restaurant Peter's, Cafe Riche,
Champeaux Philippe, Cafe Durand,
and La Tour d'Argent. These
base their charges on the a la
carte system, payment being ac-
cording to the actual meal chosen.

One of the first restaurants
opened in Great Britain was at
Whiteley's, London, in 1873,
mainly for the benefit of the store's
customers. Many of the best-
known London restaurants were
opened in the last two decades
of the 19th century. Among the
most notable now existing are
Frascati's, Simpson's, the Cafe
Royal, Rule's, Oddenino's, and
the Holborn. Many of the larger
hotels also began to cater for non-
residents, and for many people
with money to spare a restaurant
dinner became the normal way
of starting an evening's enter-
tainment, and a restaurant supper
the recognized way of finishing it.
In time, many of the French and
Italian waiters employed by the
large restaurants opened estab-
lishments of their own, chiefly in
Soho, where they provided good
food and wine tastefully served
at prices which were not excep-
tionally high.

Although most good English
restaurants follow the French a la
carte system, a number introduced
a table d'hote service, which
charges a fixed price for a specified
meal, excluding drinks. In Eng-
land, the distinction between cafe
and restaurant has become in-
creasingly difficult to define, but
in general the cafe serves snacks
as well as full meals and is not
licensed for the sale of intoxicants.

During the Second Great War,
and for some years afterwards,
food control and rationing neces-
sitated restrictions on the variety
and amount of food consumed in
restaurants. Each diner was re-
stricted to three courses; bread
or rolls counted as one course,
1946-48. The maximum price of a
restaurant meal was fixed at 5s.,
but proprietors were permitted to
add a cover charge, the maximum

for this being 7s. 6d., to meet the
cost of orchestra and other ameni-
ties, and a surcharge. No limit
was fixed to the amount spent
on drinks. See Cafe.
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OR WILD LIQUORICE. Shrubby
dwarf perennial of the family
Leguminosae. It is a native of

Rest Harrow.    The flower of this
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Europe, W. Asia, and N". Africa.
It has a creeping rootstock, above
or below ground, whose rooting
gives it so firm a hold that it was
said to arrest the plough or harrow
in its progress. The leaves are un-
divided or broken up into three
leaflets. The flowers, similar to
those of the furze, are pink with
red streaks. The fruit is a small
pod. In dry soils the stems become
more erect and develop spines.

Restigouche. River of New
Brunswick, Canada. It rises in the
hills in the W. of the province,
flows N.E., and then turning E.
forms the boundary between Que-
bec and New Brunswick. It is 225
m. long, falls into Chaleur Bay, and
is navigable for large vessels for
about 20 m. The name, of Indian
derivation, means " the river in
the shape of a hand,1' the reason
being that it has five main arms.

Restitution (Lat. restituere, to
set up again). Act of restoring
something taken away, or making
good. The restitution of conjugal
rights is a phrase used in English
divorce law. A husband or wife
whose spouse refuses to cohabit
may obtain a decree for the resti-
tution of conjugal rights, whereby
the spouse is ordered to return to

cohabitation within a fixed time.
If the respondent disobeys the
order he or she is not punished,
as was formerly the case, but dis-
obedience constitutes desertion.
See Divorce.
Restoration, THE. In English
and Scottish history this term
means almost always the restora-
tion of Charles II* in 1660. In
France it refers to the restoration
of the Bourbons in 1814. The so-
called Restoration period in Eng-
land embraces the years after 1660
when, in morals 'and literature,
there was a reaction from the
austerity of the Puritan rale,
which showed itself in licence and
even indecency. A group of play-
wrights who came into prominence
at this time, Cougreve and
Wycherley being the best known,
are usually called the Restoration
dramatists.
The restoration of Charles II
was the work, not of Monk, but of
events. After his romantic escape
from Worcester, Charles had been
an exile from England. In all three
countries, however, especially in
Scotland and Ireland, he had many
supporters, and the harshness of
Cromwell's rule added to their
number. Risings, notably that of
Glencairn in Scotland and Pen-
ruddocke in England, broke out in
his favour; earlier Mont rose had
campaigned brilliantly for him,
But as long as Cromwell's military
genius and the trained valour of
his Ironsides were available, all
hope of a Stuart restoration
seemed vain.
With Cromwell's death the
position was wholly changed. His
son Richard proved a weakling,
and soon retired into private life,
In 1659 the royalists arranged a
rising, and, to take advantage of
its anticipated success, Charles
moved from Brussels to Calais.
But the effort failed; concerted
action was wholly lacking, and
only in Cheshire was the move-
ment at all serious. The king's
friends were not successful until
early in 1660, when Monk (S&P
Albemarle) had been some weeks
in London, and plans for a stable
government had failed. By Sir
John Grenville, Monk sent a
verbal message to Charles, advis-
ing him to promise oblivion for
past offences and religious tolera-
tion ; also to move to Breda (J.P.),
and there await events.
The declaration of Breda, drawn
up on these lines, followed, and a
convention parliament met. To
this Charles sent a letter which
was read on May 1. The members
professed their loyalty to their